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HOWITT'’S JOURNAL, 


JOHN POUNDS, THE FOUNDER OF THE 
RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


Oth Git this week is from an engraving by Mr. 
Chatpetiti¢r,; taken ffom a painting by Mr. Sheaf, of 
Landport; atid fepresetits the founder of the first 
Ragged Sched! iti the midst of his benevolent labours, 
at the é&mé tite that he is following his calling as a 
hurablé shoemaker. : 

Jot Pounps, the cripple and the cobbler, yet at the 
samé titié ote of nature’s true nobility, was born in 
Portsmouth, in 1766. His father was a sawyer, em- 
ployed iii. thé royal dock-yard. At fifteen, young 
Pounds met With an accident, which disabled him for 
life. Dutitig the greater part of his benevolent career, he 
lived in a small weather-boarded tenement in St. Mary's- 
street, Portsmouth, where he might be seen every day, 
seated of his stool, mending shoes in the midst of his 
busy little school, One of hi 
rearing singing-birds, jays, and parrots, which he so 
perfectly domesticated that they lived harmoniously 
with his cats and guinea-pigs. Often, it is said, might 
a canaty-bird be seen perched upon one shoulder, and 
a cat upon ‘the other, During the latter part of his 
life, however, when his scholars became so fiumerous, 
he was ablé to keep fewer of these domestic treatures. 
Poor as he was, atid éhtirely dependent upon the hard 
labour of his hands, he nevertheless adopted a little 
crippled nephew, whom he educated, and cared for with 
truly paternal love, and, in the end, established com- 
fortably in life. It was out of this connexion that his 
attempts afid success in the work of education arose. 
He thought, in the first instance, that the boy would 
learn better With a companion; he obtained one, the 
son of a wretehedly poor mother; then another and 
another was added, and he found so much pleastire in 
his employment, and was the means thereby of effecting 
so much good, that, in the end, the number of his 
scholars amounted to forty, including about a dozen 
little girls. 

His humble workshop, which our cut represents, was 
about six feet by eighteen, in the midst of which he 
would sit, engaged in that labour by which he won his 
bread, and attending, at the sate tiine, to the studies 
of the little crowd arotind him. So efficient was John 
Pounds’s mode of education, to say nothing about its 
being perfectly gratuitous, that the candidates were 
always numerous; he, however, invariably gave the 
preference to the worst, as well as rest, children— 
to the “little blackguards,” as he called theni. ry has 
been known to follow such to the Town Quay, and offer 
them the bribe of a roasted potato, if they would come 
to his school. His influence on these degraded children 
was extraordinary. 

As a teacher, his manners were pleasant and face- 
tious, We can see him, in the picture; amusing the 
“little blackguards” while he taught them. Many 
hundred persons, now living usefully and creditably in 
life, owe the whole formation of their character to him. 
He gave them “book-learning,” and taught them also 
to cook their own victiials and mend their shocs. He 
was not only frequently their doctor and nurse, but 
their playfellow: no wonder was it, therefore, that 
when, on New Year's Dey, 1839, he suddenly died, at 
the age of seventy-two, the children wept, and even 
fainted, on hearing of their loss, and for a long time 
were overwhelmed with sorrow and ¢onsternation. They, 
indeed, had lost a friend and benefactor, Such was the 
noble founder of the first Ragged School; and we think 
we cannot better introduce to our readers the following 
account-of the Ragged School of Bristol, in which the 
truly Christian spirit of John Pounds seems to reign, 
than by this slight, but inadequate notice, of a poor, 
but great man. 


8 ainnusements was that of- 








BRISTOL RAGGED SCHOOL. 


Wira what different emotions is this name, “ Ragged. | 
School,” now “familiar to our ears.asa household word,” | 
heard by different individuals! The tattered urchins, | 
who have with difficulty restrained their impatience to | 
listen to a long exhortation from some one who calls 
himself their well-wisher, and boldly ask a penny for 


| their pains, seamper off when they learn that they are 


invited to a “ Ragged School,” exclaiming, “ The name 
is enough for us!” The fine lady, aceustomed to 
devote her benevolent sympathies to a well-ordered 
charity school, where the children learn to be respectful 
to their superiors, and to repeat the catechism without 
a mistake—or occasionally to visit a few poor persons, 
the humble and grateful recipients of her aline—siniles 
incredulously at the idea of teaching those dirty 
ragamuffins; and when told that these very children 
have actually been assembled to learn, that the school 
is being carried on, that the numbers are daily in- 
creasing, and that the only difficulty is to limit them | 
to the teachefs that can be provided, she asks con | 
teiiptuously, “ And what good do you do them?” The 
poor neighbours of such a school wonder that any one 
can have patience to attempt to teach such children, 
and augur little success to the undertaking, but are 
surprised and pleased when they find the streets quieter | 
in consequence ; and when they see these very hopeless 
beings brought under some éoritrol, they wish God- 
8 to the work. While those who sigh, and have | 
often sighed despaitingly, at the amotint of moral evil 
which meets them everywhere—who séé in those ragged 
children, whose outward wretchedness is but too true a 
type of the misery within, the image of God, defaced 
and degraded—who temember that they are young | 
immortals—who know that they will in a few years | 
become the blessing or the bane of society,—they feel | 
their hearts swell with thankfulness and joy that at | 
length the conviction seems awakening in the public | 
mind that it is the duty of the more educated, of | 
those especially possessed of the many talents of | 
Christian lové and truth, to help these iittle ones, to | 
minister to to that ptire water which springeth up | 
to everlasting life, | 
The Ragged Sehools which have already been esta- | 
blished in London and elsewhere, though at present | 
conducted on @ very limited and inefficient plan, have | 
nevertheless shown to the people of England that some: | 
thing can be done for these lost ones. Let it not be 
forgotten that Charles Dickens awakened many to this | 
subjeet (by his true and touching appeal in the Daily 
News), who would never have felt the weight of statis- 
tical accounts of the ehormous amount of juvenile 
crime, or been touched by the most eloquent appeals 
from the pulpit. His soul-stirring words found 4 
response in the hearts of many who had long mourned 
over the evil without knowing how to remedy it, and 
who, without this new stimulus to the publie mind, 
might not have found co-operation in their efforts 
There ate those in Bristol who have long treasured the 
memory of the apostolic countenance of Dr. Tucker- 
man, the friend of Channing, and the founder of | 
Domestic Missions in the United States; and who 
remember his earnest pleadings for the poor forsaken 
children of sin and ignorance, which then, some thir- | 
teen years ago, made our bosoms burn with an ardent 
desite to seek and save these outcasts of society. The | 
seed lay for long years unperceived by the eye of man, | 
but only waiting for a season to spring up and bring | 
forth fruit. A commeneement has been made in Bristol, | 
which, we trust, with the divine blessing, may lead to | 
more extensive efforts. As these schools, more than any | 
other, require the guidance of experience, we propose | 
to give, in this Journal, from time to time, such ac | 
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counts of the workings of this, as will be interesting to 
the general reader, and useful to those who are forming 
similar plans. 
| - We have retained the name of {Ragged School, 
because by that only can we convey to our friends and 
the public a correct idea of the nature of our school ; 
| but among the classes for whom it is intended, we do 
| not employ an appellation which would burt their 
feelings, and simply entitle it the Free School. We 
| invite to it such children as cannot be attendants at 
the numerous British and National Schools in the city; 
| most of these children are in a state of moral and phy- 
| sical degradation, which can be realized only by those 
| who have witnessed it. We were fortunate in finding 
| a master imbued with a strong and earnest love for 
these poor children, united with much courage and firm- 
| ness. Having selected a room suited to our purposes 
| in one of the worst localities in Bristol, he entered on 
| his difficult duties last August ; and with his diary we 
| will for the present conclude, as it will convey some 
| idea of the difficulties to be overcome, and the spirit 
| in which such a work should be engaged in. 

“ Aug. 1st. Saw a number of dirty boys without shoes 
or stockings, and some with scarce a rag totheir backs. 
I called them together, and told them the object of my 
mission; that I was about to commence a free-school, 
Sundays and week-days, stating I should begin on Sunday 
morning at nine o'clock, out at twelve; and again at 
two, out at four; and the same time week-days. I said, 
‘ You appear to be badly clothed.’ 

“¢ Yes, Sir,’ said one of them; and another observed 
very quaintly, ‘ What ! does he say he will give us.new 
clothes if we come to his school?’ 

“No, my boys, I will do no such thing; I will 
endeavour to give you something of more real worth 
than clothes or bread and cheese.’ 

“ «ell me what that is then, master.’ 

“ « Well, I will teach you common sense, and sober 
and moral principles, that when you earn afew shillings, 
you may know how to take care of them. I will save 
you from cracked heads, ragged pockets, and black 
eyes.’ - 

“*T say, George, he is a funny fellow—wilt thee go?’ 

“ ¢ Aye.’ § And so will I. We will come, Sir, and 
bring more lads with us; what will you teach us ?’ 

“* Tf you are good, to read and write too.’ 

i news soon found its way through Lewin’s 







































“ Sunday morning, Aug. 2. Offered up a short prayer 
that God would bless me in the great and good work I 
was about to ¢ in. Commenced just at nine 
O'clock ; the first three boys that came in had no fathers. 
This at once afforded me maiter for conversation. Two 
of these boys were very dirty, and had no shoes or 
stockings. I told them my mission: they appeared to 
listen, and even seemed affected. The other boy was 
clean, but very unruly, and as my numbers increased 
they soon forgot themselves; they used the most im- 
proper conversation, asking at the same time questions 
enough to puzzle a lawyer. Before the time was up 
tosend them home, I could neither teach them nor 
tule, and my heart was pained when I looked on these 
dear children, to see the image of God thus defaced. I 
thought, Who is sufficient’ for this holy yet fearful 
work? I could only retain them by telling them some 
tales. At twelve, I dismissed.them. Again, at two, I 
opened the school, and that afternoon I shall never 
forget. Only thirteen or fourteen boys present, some 
Swearing, some fighting, some crying. One boy struck 
another’s head through the window. I tried to offer up 
a short prayer, but found it impossible; the boys, 
instead of kneeling, began to tumble over each other, 
and to sing ‘ Jim Crow.’ 

“ Aug. 6. To-day, for the first time, I have hope of 



















better than I could expect. I feel I love them, and 
desire to do them good, They were much pleased with 
Miss ——’s visit to the school, and delighted by her 
explaining to them the mode of making blacklead 
pencils. ' 

“Aug.7. Boys present, twenty. A very happy morning. 
In the afternoon quite the reverse. I kept back one 
M. F. to talk to him, and desired him to say his lesson 
or read to me. He would not. He came to school 
without a cap, when he swore he brought his cap with 
him, and the boys had got it, and we had given it to 
them. Now this was no such thing. My friend J. R. 
said’ to him that we were not thieves, if they were. 
This remark was quite enough to set him up in a most 
furious manner. I endeavoured to get him to hold his 
lesson in his hand, when he commenced abusing me in 
the strongest terms, and kicking my legs ; but, well for 
me, he had no shoes on. He called me bad names, yet 
after all he read his lesson; but when I went into the 
street, he pelted me with soft mud. Thus ended another 
day of conflict. I never struck this boy once.” 

Space will not allowus to give the interesting details 
of the case of T. O:; a lad who happily was reclaimed : 
he was brought to the school by some of the scholars in 
the lowest state of filth and destitution; he slept under 
no roof; he had been twice in prison, once whipped; 
this punishment was inflicted by the turnkey in the 
presence of the governor and the doctor; they watched 
over the physical effect of the two dozen lashes, but 
made no effort to give them a salutary moral influence. 
Mr. Phelps, the master, found that the poor youth 
showed a strong susceptibility to kindness, and a desire 
to change his evil courses; after some difficulty he in- 
duced the father to receive him again at home. 

“Sunday, Aug. 9. Opened the school with much 
comfort; a great change in the appearance and in the 
conduct of the boys. A good time with them, and 
some kind friends to help me. I see my visits among 
the parents the day before were not in vain: I was 
kindly received by all, had much conversation with 
them, and gave tracts to those who wished to receive 
them. 

* Aug. 17. In the afternoon some large boys tried 
all they could to break up the order of the school, and 
in a great measure succeeded by throwing each other 
over the forms. Well, after a time I obtained order, 
then kept them in till half-past four, to show them the 
folly of such conduct. These boys have not been trained 
like other boys; indeed, they are quite a class of taem- 
selves, living constantly in the open air, having the 
greatest liberty, under no restraint whatever,—boys as 
high-spirited as blood-horses. 

“Aug 19. This was a trying day to me, and several 
times I had resolved to give up the school to other 
hands. To-day I saw T. O., the outcast of society, with 
a clean shirt, clean face and hands, seated beside his 
own father, hard at work, putting a lady’s shoe into 
welt. Did not my heart leap for joy to see one, forsaken 
by all parties, one who had been in prison, one who for 
many long months had never slept in a bed, and who, as I 
was informed, the very night he went home was to have 
been taken up for sleeping on the stairs! Thus have the 
friends of the free-school had a beneficial influence on 
one ; if he keepsteady at his work, it will speak volumes 
for our efforts. Surely we may ask God to bless this 
poor boy and us in the good work of reform.” 
N.B.—This journal appeared last December in the 
Christian Reformer, a periodical which has but a limited 
circulation in one religious body; it will certainly not 
have fallen in the way of those of many of the readers 
of Howitt’s Journal. iu 





Success. The poor little dirty creatures have been 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE BAND. 
BY SILVERPEN. 


Breap was dearer, work was scarcer ; the capitalists 
Staple and Fleece had paid off one hundred and seventy 
more of their efficient hands; and grim winter, doubly 
winter with disease and destitution, loomed over the 
labour-rich, yet famine-stricken town. The wisdom of 
capital, true to its politic-economic principles, speculated 
on the profound doctrine of “ over production ;” whilst 
skeleton Famine, asking this plain question, ‘ man 
labours and produces: is therefore his misery and his 
destitution justified either by the laws of God or insti- 
tuted Governments?” found one, within as poor a cham- 
ber as any in that populous town, to answer with a 
negative so stern and so inflexible, that never human 
will forged, in a human heart, a truer or a sterner one. 
This man was Jason Bold; one of the few hands still 
kept on by the great mill-owners. But looking round 
his bare walled room on this drear winter's night, there 
were neither signs of weekly wages, -nor of his thrifty, 
careful habits. A bit of fire there was by which he sat, 
and bending downwards to a large old book which lay 
upon his knees, its scanty flame seemed only to cast into 
deeper shadow his pale thin face, though falling on his 
crossed hands and on the vellum cover of the book, 
made one broad glow of light that widened to the floor. 
This changed, for presently his shadowed face became 
the brighter! A great humanitary resolve of the soul 
cannot govern the mind or fix the will without some 
influence of its divine and spiritual nature. Not one 
sigh more for the hard-laboured-for, long treasured old 
edition of the Principia ; but rising with a steady foot, 
Jason tied the book and the remnant of a loaf into a 
coarse blue handkerchief, put the fragment of candle, 
that stood in an old candlestick, into his pocket, and 
locking the door after him, descended into the street. 
It was a bitter November night, and his coat was worn 
and bare; but neither feeling wind nor falling sleet, he 
quickly gained a more squalid quarter of the town. 
High factories, with their thousand windows, were 
interspersed with fetid lanes and courts, where hunger 
wailed unheard, and labour perished in the ignorance of 
its giant power. Down some of these courts and streets 
he glided, returning with his bundle diminished in size, 
or with some shadowy figure still more threadbare than 
himself. Besides, in twos and threes from street corners, 
or sheltered doorways, others joined his little company, 
till by the time he reached the long, straggling out- 
building of a factory, some three dozen operatives were 
grouped around the door, or followed in the distance, 
to avoid suspicion. Opening the door with the large 
key he had brought with him, Jason Bold lighted the 
‘bit of. candle; the little band, now including two 
women, found themselves in an immense earth-floored 
chamber or building, for it had no story above, heaped- 
with outworn or disused steam engines, boilers, and 
spinning-jennies, as old as the days of Hargrave. One 
of much later construction, placed there evidently for 
repair, occupied with its giant spindles a large portion 
of the centre of the floor, and on one of its jutting 
levers Jason stuck his bit of candle, and with his little 
band crouched down within its shadows. Rembrandt, in 
those stern faces, so much in shadow, so little in the 
light, would have seen marvellous nature for his pencil ; 
the philosophic and profound mind would have seen 
debased and crushed humanity, crouching beneath that 
which monopoly and falsely distributed wealth make 
man the slave of, instead of its being, as it will and 
shall, the helot and the toiler for man—the image of 
divinity, progressing and enjoying. 

“ My friends,” said Jason, bending his eager face 
forward into the ray of the poor candle, after having 
counted his little band, and opened the business of the 





night ; “ you suffer under the miseries ‘of destitution; 
your homes are breadless this night ; in your despair, 
you curse the capital that governs you; you see no way 
for your hopes of justice, but that of retaliative revenge, 
But thus to think is injustice to yourselves, and to the 
true cause of human right. For if wealth has an 
accumulative power, it has also a distributive one; 
though under our present scheme of self-government and 
political government, the accumulative power mainly 
tending to the selfish aggrandizement of the individual, 
cannot and will not tend otherwise, till the moral and 
formative condition of society be far more advanced 
than it is. To this advance you may assist, to this 
great and ultimate progress yours may be helping 
hands ; for the sacred rights of distributive wealth, for 
the great blessings of productive labour, you may work, 
and that successfully; and this without injustice to one 
human individual, or one present law, simply by being 
just to yourselves! Learn this, and no injustice is 
stable against your moral power. Now all true, all just, 
all strongly sensible moral power works onward with 
the social stream ; and so shall you, if I am the reverenced 
guide you tell me. So, though we are debased, starving, 
tax-ridden, we can be as one in heart and hand—co- 
operatists in will and moral power. Like sensible men, 
we will begin at the beginning, my friends ; try by our 
labour to fill hungry stomachs, clothe naked bodies; 
and THEN, with something of hope, talk of our moral 
and social signs. Now I covet not, nor quarrel with any 
man’s capital, but I say that we will have capital of our 
own. Nor will we this night lack a beginning—breadless 
and destitute as some are.” As he spoke thus, Jason's 
lean hands untied the coarse handkerchief, and brought 
forth the*book ; it was anoble offering, worthy the man, 
and worthy the cause, which can show its type and sign 
in the great laws of nature itself. Many a wasted hand 
there sought to hide the tears of divinest sympathy. For 
their sakes, they knew Jason was breadless ; for their 
sakes, they knew he parted with this treasured glory, of 
his great and self-taught learning. God does indeed 
dwell with us, when the divine mind and the divine heart 
are twain, as they were in this poor, starving, toiling 
operative. Yes, yes! yes, yes! with hearts like this on 
it, earth is indeed a portion of the coming heaven! 
Doubt it not, or you are false to your cause, believers 
in progress and humanity.—Well ! some tried to grasp 
Jason’s hand with their still thinner ones, but he rustled 
and brought forth a scrap of paper from the Principia, 
and talked to himself as if summing up a large amount, 
the better to disguise their choked and nervous utter. 
ance. Yet this was the divine spirit of man, crouched 
within the shadow of that which is made his master by 
the same power, which shall, in wonderful ministry, make 
it his own untiring bondsman, when Labour shall have 
learnt,—that in unity lies its secret and its mightiness! 

Walter Noble, operative out of work, now brought 
forth inkhorn and pen, and noted down what 
could give, and its lowest probable value. 


Jason Bold, (in work) Newton’s Principia 

Walter Noble, (out of work) child’s cradle 

Thomas Dix, (out of work) only waistcoat 

Margaret Cameron, (in work) her Sunday gown. . 
Joseph Lawrence, (out of work) one chair 

Ebenezer Croft, (out of work) one birdcage 

Lucy Faith, widow, (out of work) her wedding-ring . 
Jasper Stone, (out of work) one round table 
Michael Naylor, (in work) by cash 

Giles Simpson, (out of work) one hat 

Timothy Knocker, (in work) a flute 0 
Luke Smith, (out of work) Mason’s spelling-book. . 
Aaron Moon, (ost of work) two razors 

William Brondman, (out of work) Coverdale’s Bible 
Matthew Rose, (out of work) child’s beaver hat. . . 
Hager Fountain, (out of work) a rabbit-hutch. ... 


Carried over £4 14 4 
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| Charles Sniper, (out of work) four stuffed birds . . . 
| Grafton Linnet, (out of work) copy of Bewick .. . 


Brought forward £414 0 
John Fulsoul, (in work) by cash and watch 3 31 
Simon Morton, (out of work) one kettleandtwoirons 0 
Daniel White, (out of work) by cash... 
Abraham Jones, (in work) two canaries ; 
Mark Green, (out of work) two monthly rose-trees . 
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Andrew Mason, (out of work) two prints, Morland . 

er Gray, (out of work) a collection of dissected 
plants spe bs 

Gregory Brand, (out of work) a coverlet 

Miles Darkover, (out of work) three blankets . 

Ambrose Paston, (in work) by cash 

William Ford, (out of work) a pair of shoes. . . 

Abbot Sharp, (out of work) a pair of bellows . 

Taylor Taylor, (out of work) a telescope 

Alfred Westland, (out of work) a horn snuff-box. . . 

Robert Brown, (out of work) a work-box 

Henry Mount, (out of work) a saw ate 

Richard Snow, (out of work) a child’s baby house. . 

John Strong, (out of work) a seal 

Grafton Percival, (out of work) a shirt pin . 

Benjamin Andrews, (in work) by cash ..... 
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“ Now, my fellow-workers,” spoke Jason, when Walter 

Noble had summed up, and read the total of this fund, 
drawn forth from the very vitals of abject beggary and 
destitution, “ this shows you what sort of a thing co- 
operation is.. My purpose, after the sum is gathered in 
tomorrow, and placed with Walter Noble here, is to 
hire, on as long lease as we can, forty acres of the land 
on Barren Moor, five miles from here. It is to bé let 
at 3s, an acre, and this rent paid in advance will draw 
from our fund 6/., leaving 6/. 6s. 5d. as capital—but 
labour will be our truest capital, my friends. As I have 
before said, every’: man is our brother, every man’s 
wealth is‘sacred; we war not against rich or poor, the 
feeble or the strong. For these reasons, when the mill 
takes on its hands again, let all that can get work accept 
it, because, out of the weekly subscribed fund that this 
will provide, any extraneous labour, that may be neces- 
sary, can be paid. It is in the meanwhile that I want 
every man to be up and doing. Instead of plotting 
turn-outs, instead of crying down capital, or fiercely 
denouncing the governing power of the country, let us, 
by being true to ourselves, make society contrast the 
self government of co-operation with the class-govern- 
ment of legislation. In a word, let us work to the true 
end of all true government: the distribution of wealth, 
according to the natural apportioning law of ability 
and labour! Now you can be silent about this work; 
men can work as silently for the possession of capital 
as other things ; and till Staple and Fleece put on their 
looms again, 1 and those amongst us who have wages 
will subscribe to our utmost penny for the maintenance 
ofthe rest ; to this we have already pledged ourselves.” 
And in the dark shadows of that power, now their 
master, yet to be their slave; in the flickering feeble 
light of the solitary candle, they pressed anew the 
honest hand of Jason Bold, and promised the unity he 
asked for. After some further discussion, and the 
laying forth such plans as I shall show by and by in 
operation, the “Co-operative Band” separated for the 
night ; and as they silently left the building, the waning 
candle shot up anew into a broad and lambent flame, 
that multiplied to the glancing vision a thousandfold 
each spindle and wheel and cog and drum ‘of the giant 
oom, and fell as a sign upon their pale, thin, anxious 
faces, of what the great principle of material labour 
Would yet be, in its ministry, as an untiring and 
Willing slave to the great spiritual nature of man. 

As the little company parted in the street by twos and 
threes, a tall gaunt man, more starved and abject than 
the most miserable operative there, though with mien 
and bearing of the class unused to manual labour, came 





quickly from the shadow of a narrow lane close by, and 
asked from those starving themselves, in the voice almost 
of prayer, for a morsel of bread, or a halfpenny to buy 
some. Compassionate as their own condition made 
them to the voice of hunger, one and all, men and 
women, excepting Jason and Walter Noble, shrunk 
from the man as if he were some prairie-wolf or 
shadow of evil. Yet as he begged with all the impor- 
tunity of hunger, he at the same time tried to catch one 
averted glance, or one compassionating look, all 
seemed to pass on more quickly homeward for his coming, 
and Jason and Walter only were leftin his company. 
The former speaking some kind word or two in answer 
to his supplications, the man, with that eager step which 
betokened the governing impulse, pressed quickly to 
Jason’s side; whilst’ Walter, sharing perhaps some 
portions of the antipathy so strongly betokened by the 
rest, kept a pace or two behind. Soon reaching his 
bare-walled room again, by a more direct route, Jason’s 
first thought was to give to the famished creature such 
portion of the bread as he had reserved for his own 
supper ; point out his poor bed as a place where there 
would be rest and shelter ; and then sitting down to the 
table, spread by Noble with papers and writing materials, 
he prepared to pass the night in drawing out such a plan 
of operation, with respect to the proposed lease of forty 
acres of land on Barren Moor, as should be productive 
of profit and of prospective benefit to the “ Co-operative 
Band.” As the night hours waned on, and their labour 
progressed, the famished creature having eaten his 
poor meal, and sunk, as it seemed, to sleep, upon the bed, 
Jason, at a moment's cessation of their occupation, 
spoke of him to Noble. 

“Let nothing, however criminal or abject, starve, I 
grant,” replied Walter. ‘ But, nevertheless, though 
acquitted by a ‘jury, it makes him none the less a 
coward murderer and a malefactor.” 

“ Walter, Walter,” and as Jason answered, his face 


-seemed lighted by the spirit of universal truth that 


pervades all nature, “ the very principle of co-operation 
should give you a more truthful view of crime. Let 
us, by better distributed wealth, let us, by more ad- 
vanced social elements, surround the infancy of men 
and women with less disease, less evil, less poverty, and 
we shall proportionately diminish crime. For as 
humanity is governed by circumstances, and as these 
circumstances at present do such infinite injustice to 
the endowments and organism of nature, we should 
rather lead error towards good; and find when com- 
mitted its best palliative in ignorance, that ignorance 
which the rights of labour, and the rights of education, 
shall finally and gloriously triumph over !” 

Is it that truth is but the voice of mercy? or an 
analogy of causes? But so it was that this true voice 
touched better than the sternest judge, or the harshest 
law, the latent principle of good in the heart of the 
criminal ; for not sleeping he had heard, and when again 
the two co-operatists proceeded with their plan, and 
found how little they knew of tilling land, or appor- 
tioning a due share of labour to each worker, he rose, 
and coming to the table with a faltering step, told them 
if they would not shrink away, as all the world had 
done, how much he could practically teach, how labour, 
how try toserve ! 

“Why not quit this country, and go where men 
would not know you, where your talents might serve, 
and as I have often advised?” said Jason. The male- 
factor stooped down and whispered something. It was 
enough—when they spoke more kindly, how little did 
they think that forth from this criminal nature, forth 
from the basest and lowest of misery, was to upspring 
a great natural humanitary voice, that should sing so 
divinely of the rights of labour, and the Mount Horeb 
this labour would uprear on the desert waste, and in 
the barren wilderness. 
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With this strange assistance, their plan progressed so 
well that night; their poor foundation for co-operative 
capital was so augmented on the morrow by the 
addition of three pounds for which the things sold 
beyond their hamble valuation, that it was with hearts 
elated, that the “ Co-operative Band” took their way 
to Barren Moor on a drear bleak December morning. 
It was a wild, lonely place; great morasses stretching 
miles away to the far hills; and nothing but a few sheep 
upon the uplands; a herdsman’s hut or two, and flocks 
of wild birds flitting round the little marish pools, to 
give life to what man calls the desolation of nature, 
but which is merely power lying latent, awaiting its 
conditionary law. The spot was wisely chosen out from 
the waste around. A portion of it was raised far above 
the level of the moor into a swelling upland, and from 
this a sluggish stream trickled down and on, till it was 
lost in the morass. The acres were marked out, the 
first turf upraised ; and before the bleak December after- 
noon had spread its darkness round the wold, ‘a 
tive labour had commenced its wonderful task-work ! 

From this day, the work proceeded manfully. In- 
spirited by Jason, led on by Walter Noble, guided and 

irected by the criminal Broadspring, who had once been 
bailiff to a scientific agriculturist, each weak hand from 
the loom, each doubtful heart, because ignorant, worked 
earnestly, and began to have new faith; for each man 
worked for himself, and yet worked for his brother 
man. Before the spring months began, many acres 
were dug and sown with wheat, and barley, the potato 
crop set, and much ground trenched for garden purposes. 
Ii was weary work enough sometimes, for men with 
emaciated bodies and scant clothing, to toil through 
miry roads, and through the winter's rain and sleet, ten 
miles a day; but the words Caprran and Distrisutive 
Weattn had rung with their trumpet voice in every 
ear, and foretold that the time for justice to labour was 
come, if each worker would but be just to himself. As 
ace those in work, Jason Bold, Margaret Cameron, 
ichael Naylor, Timothy Knocker, John Fulsoul, 
Abraham Jones, Ambrose Paston, and Benjamin An- 
drews, contributed their utmost penny to the support of 
the rest. Nor was there wanting, after the day’s weary 
work, a seat at Jason’s fire for the most desolate; some 
broth, cheaply prepared by the needy widow, Lucy 
Faith; and after that, when hearts grew warm and 
spirits cheerful, others came, the nightly classes formed, 
and knowledge, good stout knowledge, made to sow its 
goodliest and sternest seed. As it would have called 
too much upon their poor funds to have hired a horse 
and cart, every man each morning carried with him a 
large basket of manure, the hitherto poison and refuse 
of their miserable lanes and fetid courtways, and which 
was collected each previous day by children. Thus, 
whilst pestilence was borne away, the reproducing and 
beautiful principle of nature was supplied and fed. 
Where the morass was dankest and most treacherous, 
there the largest drains were formed; where the land 
lay high and dry upon the upland, the dammed-up 
water of the one great pool was led, like the hundred 
mazy lines of a geometrician’s problem ; and when they 
came to dig the sluggish stream from its fount-head, 
new and unexpected springs were opened, that, to the 
astonishment of all, gushed out, and uniting in one 
stream, flowed as swiftly onward as a mountain torrent. 
Here was bounty from latent nature ! here was power for 
machinery ! here another help to capital ! 

The warm sun of spring gleamed down no longer 
on desolation. True, the last farthing of the little 
capital was gone, carefully husbanded as it had been; 
but the M corn was springing up in wonderful luxu- 
riance, the potato crop was already fit for the hoe, the 
plots of garden-ground showed thriving rows of early 
and cabbages ; and just as all this fruit of labour, might 

have perished for the want of further assisting capital, 











a rise in the cotton-market, and a demand for export | 


fabrics, necessitated the great mill-owners Staple and 
Fleece, with others, to take every available hand on again. 
This necessity was fortunate for the more active members 
of the “ Co-operative Band,” such as Walter Noble ; for 
there are always those ready to brand the best of causes 


with the vilest name, and denounce labour the moment | 


it shakes the gyves that bind it to monopoly. Nor 
were the politicians of the politic-economic school of a 
fixed bullion monetary system, and with the cry ever 
in their mouths of “ over production,” unmindful of 
this growth of co-operative power. But, when the 
townspeople began to find that no interest was attacked, 
no political or religious dogma affixed to the economic 
principle of labour, the ery died down, as such cries 
should—“ For all men, not for man,” wanted no meta- 


.9 or logical argument to set forth its sterling truth. | 


me few that preferred agricultural labour continued | 
it under Broadspring’s guidance, after the mills were | 
set to work; but the larger portion went back to their | 
old employment, and, out of their first week’s wages, | 


subscribed a shilling each. This, with the same sum 
from one hundred additional operatives, enrolled into 


the “ Co-operative Band,” raised, in one week, a capital | 


of 61. 10s. A further weekly sum of one penny from 
each operative was cheerfully paid. The first green 
crops off Barren Moor, after paying full expenses of 
labour, and the interest of capital spent, sold imme- 
diately for the sum of 40/, ; the first early garden produce 
for 5l.; and thus, before midsummer, whilst the waving 
corn was yet green in the ear, the “Co-operative Band” 
found themselves possessors of capital in hand to the 
amount of 451. 17s. 2d. This, in addition to a stout 
cart, two good horses, and a plough. Rightly judging 


that the restriction of capital to any one branch of 


labour, or exchange to any ene kind of produce, would 
not bear out the few great principles of equally distri- 
buted wealth, Jason bought some hides and cloth in 
the wholesale market, and, hiring two tailors, and two 
shoemakers, at full remunerative wages, found that the 
whole body of co-operatists could be supplied with the 
best of shoes and clothes, as cheaply as with the inferior 
goods of the cheapest shops, and yet pay forty-five per 
cent, upon the laid-out capital. : 

As the spring broadened forth into summer, addi- 
tional acres were added to the plot on Barren Moor, 
and the original forty brought in. The tall grass waved 
on the upland, and grew brown in the meridian sun. 
As the co-operatist labourers were few, and the hay 
harvest just then commenced in the country round, 
Broadspring was nearly alone in the hay fields, saving 
for a drabish, miserable woman, who came sometimes 
from the town to bring him food, and help to ted the 
hay, or draw the rake. One evening, when she was 
there, there came forth from the town some of the co- 
operatists’ wives and children, to gather garden produce, 
and enjoy an hour amidst the fragrant harvest. As she 
bore in the town a very vile and disreputable character, 
and was said to have induced Broadspring to the crime 
of which it was whispered he was guilty, all avoided her 
with loathing scorn; and when, in the sunset, Broad- 
spring came to tell the party, seated on a large haycock, 
that the woman was ill, very ill, in a small hut across 
the field, all-hastened away, except Margaret Cameron, 
who, in years that I have yet to tell of, was to be pointed 
forth as the one who had succoured fallen woman in an 
hour when all but pity is forgotten, and held first in her 
arms the baby-life, that born with a divine spirit, from 
@ paren of sin and crime, amidst the waving cor, 
and the holiest purity of nature, was to be the one to 
sing with angel voice, and, with that spirit, to teach all 
hearts that labour is a divine thing, when co-operating 
to make man better, and raise a Mount Horeb in the 


barren wilderness. 
(To be continued.) 
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AN IRISH FUNERAL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ORION.” 


“ Funerals performed.” —London Trades. 
“On Wednesday the remains of a poor woman, who died of 


and a blind man, the son-in-law of the deceased. The distance 


was nearly three miles.”—Zuam Herald. 


Heavity plod 

Highroad and sod, 

With the cold corpse clod, 
Whose soul is with God ! 


An old door’s the hearse 
Of the skeleton corpse, 
And three women bear it, 
With a blind man to share it: 
Over flint, over bog, 
They stagger and jog :— 
Weary, and hungry, and hopeless, and cold, 
They slowly. bear onward the bones to the mould. 
Heavily plod 
Highroad and sod, 
With the cold corpse clod, 
Whose soul is with God ! 


Barefoot ye go, 
Through the frost, through the snow ; 
Unsteady and slow, 
Your hearts mad with woe; 
Bewailing and blessing the poor rigid clod— 
The dear dead-and-cold one, whose soul is with God. 
Heavily plod 
Highroad and sod. 
This ruin and rod 
Are from man—and not God ! 


Now spake out her sister,— 
“Can we be quite sure 
Of the mercy of Heaven, 
Or that Death 1s Life’s cure? 
A cure for the misery, famine, and pains, 
Which our cold rulers view as the end of their gains?” 
Heavily plod 
Highroad and sod, 
With the cold corpse clod, 
Whose soul is with God ! 


* In a land where there’s plenty,” 
The old mother said,— 

“ But not for poor creatures 
Who pawn rags and bed— 

There's plenty for rich ones, and those far away, 
ho drain off our life-blood so thoughtless and gay !” 

Heavily plod 
Highroad and sod, 
With the cold corpse clod, 
Whose soul is with God ! 


Then wailed the third woman— 
“The darling was worth 
The rarest of jewels 
That shine upon earth. 
When hunger was gnawing her—wasted and wild— 
She shared her last morsel with my little child.” 
Heavily plod 
Highroad and sod, 
With the cold corpse clod, 


“ Oh Christ !” prayed the blind man, 
“« We are not so poor, 
Though we bend ‘neath the dear weight 
That crushes this door ; 
For we know that the grave is the first step to Heaven, 
And a birthright we have in the riches there given.” 
Heavily plod 
Highkroad and sod, 
With ihe cold corpse clod, 
Whose soul is with God ! 


THERE'S ONE COMING. 
BY EDWARD YOUL. 


I HAVE seen an infant born, 

With clear light in his eyes like morn ; 
He won my heart—he is so mild; : 
He is very strong for so young a child. 


He cries,—I have sent my heralds before— 
The Press, and the Railroad, and filty more ; 
And all will know me when I come, > 
Though I wave no banner, and beat no drum. 


The king awaketh out of his sleep ; 

The priest hath started from slumber deep ; 
The rich man taketh his hoarded wealth, 
And giveth it wings, for his soul's health. 


And all men look for—they know not what; 
But poor men look for a better lot ; 

And each prepareth, as he can, 

For the child that is almost a man. 


AN AMERICAN SLAVE IN LONDON. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


Tux leap for liberty, that sweetest boon of Heaven, 
had beenadventured. The desperate struggle was over, 
and that boon was his to die with, apparently, for he 
seemed to be trembling on the extremest verge of lite. 
There he was in that city world, great London, wherein 
dwell shapes and phases, and faculties and human 
wretchedness, almost infinite in number and variety. 
But an American Slave, with the bracelets of a Re- 
public, or their red marks, on his feet and hands, was 
as unique a wonder as if a common beggar had never 
walked the city. Slavery, disguise itself as it may, can 
never hide under the rags of poverty, nor merge its 
chattel-mark with the lineaments of common wretched- 
ness; and there was this poor man, trembling in the 
midst of the bold beggars, trembling with a sense of the 
guilt of his skin, that original sin of his constitution, 
for which he had done penance in a Christian land for 
thirty years on the treadmill of slavery. It is an affect- 
ing sight to see an American Slave anywhere, either at 
home or abroad, while panting with his run for life. Of 
all human beings, none are goaded by day and night by 
such a distorted conscience as that which afflicts him. 
He wears his guilt like the mark of Cain, and every 
white man he meets isa species of avenger of his African 
blood. Had all the law and the prophets been con- 
centrated in the command, “ Thou shalt have a white 





Whose soul is with God! 
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stin and straight hair,” he could not have borne about 
with him a more painful sense of unpardonable sin than 
that under which he hangs his head in the presence of 
his fellow beings. Having suffered for thirty or forty 
years a more degrading punishment for the crime of 
colour than ever visited sin against God or man, by 
human authority, how can he divest himself of this 
unnatural conscience, that, with a scourge borrowed 
from the driver's hand, chases him through every lane 
of life, and fills hisdreams with the baying of the blood- 
hounds, and the tread of his pursuers? How can he in 
a day, a month, or year, acquire a sense and attitude of 
innocency before the world, and stand up erect, and look 
the world in the face, and say, “ I am not guilty?” Not 
guilty! Gracious heavens! what a charge, then, of false 
imprisonment you can enter at the tribunal of mankind 
against those who made you grind in the house of 
bondage for thirty years! “ Not guilty,” said the slave 
in London. “ Not guilty,” he said timorously, and he 
bent his head to his bosom, and crouched toward the 
fire ; for the ague was on him from the nights he had lain 
upon the cold floor of his prison-house. What a desperate 
plea! what an appeal from the laws of his country! 
from the unanimous verdict of six millions of his 
countrymen, which had pronounced him an African by 
blood, and sentenced him and all his posterity to the 
condition of brute beasts! The Bible, God’s Magna 
Charta of human liberty, had been wound around with 
the slave-holder’s lash, to keep its divine revelations 
from the bondman. But there was, in all the darkness 
that surrounded him, a ray of that light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, and it fell faintly 
and dimly upon his oppressed conscience, until he saw 
and felt that his colour was not the complexion of 
crime; and he determined to encounter the tremendous 
odds, and seek a jury in the wide world which should 
listen to his appeal, and reverse the verdict that had 
made him a slave. He could not read ; for itis a breach 
of the laws which fix his condition, to teach a slave to 
read. He could not read the names and destination of 
the ships that alighted in the harbour, like carrier eagles. 
Whence they came and whither they went, wasa mystery 
beyond his means of solution. He daily sawthem spread 
their great white wings, and soar away through the blue 
ocean-firmament, and wondered much what kind of land 
they would alight at; what kind of people would hail 
their coming. And among thesé querulous thoughts, 
this last would steal in, whether colour was crime on 
that distant shore. It was little he knew of the location 
of countries. The North Star was the sum and centre 
of ali his geographical facts; and Canada was directly 
under the North Star, and all who reached that paradise 
of freedom from southern bondage, stole away by night, 
and travelled through forests, and over mountains, for 
weeks and months. This he knew by tradition, but 
where these ships finished their course and dropped 
their anchors, which he daily saw vanishing in the 
distance, was a question for conjecture. They could not 
be bound for Canada; he was sure of that. But did 
slavery cover all the earth but Canada? Might not one 
in ten of these ocean ships anchor by some foreign shore 
where a slave might walk a freeman? Hope and faith 
jointly reared that thought into a living idea, that filled 
his mind by night and day. His condition could not 
be worse. He could be but a slave, wherever he might 
be cast. 

_ The note of preparation about a large merchantman, 
indicated that it was about to weigh anchor for a foreign 
port. The deck and wharf were covered with busy men, 
wrestling with bales, boxes, and barrels. But there was 
one man, coloured like half the rest, who carried a bag 
closely by his side, not entered upon the ship's invoice. 
It was filled with the fragments and savings from many 
scanty meals. With this he found his way into the 
fore-part of the ship, where he espieda little space which 





another bale or box would close from sight. While the 
crew were busy in stowing away the freight, he slunk 
into the narrow nook with his bag, and the next minute 
the aperture was closed, and to his great joy he was left 
in utter darkness, The hurried tramp upon deck waxed 
louder and louder, and the fugitive held his breath to | 
listen! “ He, Ho, Hoy!” at last fell upon his ears like 
the voice of salvation, and he closely hugged the floor 
to his bosom, to still the noise of his beating heart. |) 
“ He, ho, Hoy !—Hoy !—oy !—ee ! 0! hoy!” The ship 
is sidling off from the wharf. The voices on deck are 
suppressed, and the captain's is heard alone. “ Aye, | 
aye, Sir!” comes down in response from the thronged || 
spars; and the sound of the fluttering canvas has | 
already spread the wings of hope in the heart of the | 
American Slave. The ship moves—slowly—but it, | 
moves. A splash now! it is the hawser, and the sailors 
are pullingit in. Now thereisa gurgling sound against | 
the ship's side. It moves! it moves! “The land of the 
free and the home of the brave” recedes inch by inch. | 
Another sail is shaken out to the breeze, and the 
gurgling furrow of the keel is deepened. There isa 
space that cannot beswum between him and his master. 
Tn ten minutes more it will be doubled. Still another | 
sail falls booming from the yard, and the ship creaks 
beneath the canvas. The last sound from the land of 
slavery dies away upon his ear, and he is drifting far out 
upon the ocean Rubicon. He breathes freer, but not a 
freeman ; and the thought of the unknown land to which | 
he is bound displaces the painful idea of the one he has 
left. The ship keeps on its course—but whither, he 
knows not. Is it northward, or southward, or eastward } 
He cannot tell; it is not westward, and that cheers his 
hope of freedom. He fears the light, lest he should be 
discovered; but he longs for one look from the deck, 
merely to sce if the fearful vision of the land of bondage 
has disappeared. Now it is night, although the night | 
and the day are both alike to him, so far as light is con- | 
cerned. Nature knows when night comes, even to one | 
born blind. And nights came to the American Slave, 
and days, and dreams, and lights and shades of hope and 
despair which he could not describe. 

His story was short and simple. He was writhing 
with the ague, and there was a rheumatic fever in every 
joint. He breathed painfully, and with an effort that 
shook the chair in the corner. He had an old calico 
coat on him, when he hid himself away in the ship, but 
little of that hung now upon his shoulders. It was | 
the last of November, and he could say but little of his 
perilous passageacrossthe ocean. He had done allnature 
could do to make his bread last until the ship should 
anchor at some foreign port. He knew he had nothing 
to hope from the captain or his men, and he put himself 
on the closest allowance that could sustain life. But it 
was in vain—twenty-one days he had been out upon the 
sea, yet no cry of land was heard. The last piece of 
bread was gone. Three days and nights he had lived 
without a morsel of food. Life and liberty seemed to 
recede; and he clutched at them in a cry for help. 
Peradventure there might be flesh in the captain’s heart, 
out upon that interminable ocean; and he cried louder 
still, “ Save me, I perish!” He was dragged from his | 
hiding place, trembling and haggard, into the presence 
of the captain; who demanded in a voice of angry | 
surprise whence he came. Ina few broken words he | 
told his story, and his entreaties for mercy were inter- | 
rupted by a volley of oaths and threats that he should | 
be sent back to slavery by the first ship they met bound | 
to America. He pleaded for mercy with all the earnest- | 
ness of his last hope of freedom, and then in all the | 
strength of his despair; but in vain. He was ordered 
to be put in irons, and to be kept upon bread and 
water, until some vessel should heave in sight, by which 
the captain and crew might escape conviction of huma- 
nity, by sending the fugitive back to his bondage. But 
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' no such sail was descried, though sought in the 
| distance with the telescope; and the slave hoped on in 
his fetters. He was on deck with his hands manacled 
' together, when a green land loomed up from the sea, 
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| like a vision of a new world. Life and liberty came 


| back to his despairing heart, with all the impulse 
| of their strong yearnings, and he essayed to wring the 


| iron from his limbs. Now the towers and spires and 


| the dim outlines of a distant city arose before his eyes, 


and the ship entered the waters of the Rhine ; and that 
city was Rotterdam, and soon they were threading their 
| way through a fleet of vessels of every flag. The 
| moment had come, and liberty or death was to be the 
issue of the leap. The sailors were busy in taking in 
the sails and letting go the anchor. Now or never!— 
.and the American Slave, “accoutred as he was,” 
sprung from the deck into the river. His hands were 
closely ironed together, but he struggled manfully with 
the current for life and liberty. He was descried by 
the crew of a Dutch boat. passing near, who rescued him 
just as he was sinking for the last time, and conducted 


| him to the ship to which they belonged. He came 
| before the captain, who recognized the jewels of a Re- 


public, and saw that the poor man was an American 
Slave, and in bonds for the colour of his skin. His iron 
bracelets were wrung by strong hands from his, and he 
was conducted to the English consul ; and, by the next 
steamer to England, in a few hours he trod a soil on 
which no slave can breathe. 

When I saw him, he was still wet with his leap into 
the Rhine. <A reaction had come over him. The perils 
of the escape had been encountered. Nature had ex- 
hausted all her latent energies in the struggle for liberty. 
The sustaining invigoration of fear and hope was gone, 
and he hung his head and crouched towards the fire, as if 
there were nothing left to ask for, but to die a freeman. 
Nor did he ask aloud for this, or for anything; but sat 

| quaking with the ague, and uttered not a complaint nor 
| @murmur of pain, except when left alone for a moment 
| inthe room. Here was a fellow countryman appealing 
| to the world, in the silent remonstrance of his suffering, 
| against a false imprisonment for colour in the American 
| house of bondage. I plead guilty for my country, with 
| @sense of shame I cannot describe. It was the first 
| time, I believe, that I ever had two overcoats at once, 
and thus was able to comply literally with the gospel 
precept, and share them with a suffering fellow being. 
d as this was the first time I ever enjoyed that 
_ luxury, I put the best of the twain upon him—a warm 
| and thick one—and felt new comfort in the one I wore. 
| The hat I had worn for two years fitted him well; and 
I left him with a feeling of gratitude that I could give 
even so poor a “ freedom suit” to an American Slave 
in London. 
London, Feb. 3d, 1847. 
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AN EARLY SPRING PICTURE. 


| Marcu in his wakening strength ! The west wind, loud 
| Rising in vigorous and sonorous play, 
At once has hurried from the heavens away 
| Their stumberous guests of shadow and of cloud. 
| The earth smiles greenly, as if glad and proud 
To feel the sunlight, faintly though it fall. 
But what a rich transparency o’er all ! 
Sky, air, and rushing waters, are endowed 
ith a surpassing brightness, clear and blue. 
| Flushed are the far woods, and a violet hue 
Tinges the far horizon. "Tis a day 
That breathes its vigour through heart, soul, and frame ; 
Cares, like the clouds, and- pains are chased away. 
Oh ! for a life where each day was the same ! 





| SIGHTS IN SOUTH GERMANY. 


BY ABEL PAYNTER. 


Advertisement. 


To Witt1am Howrrr. 

Dear Frienv,—In sending you a 
few pen-and-ink pictures from my sketch-book, I wish 
to explain that the letters which make up the following 
short series, are what they profess to be—addressed to 
real friends, poets, painters, musicians, ete.—part of my 
journal, in short, for 1844, written on the spot ; and not 
a line retouched, or tint heightened “for exhibition.” 
Besides such interest as this genuineness may give them 
to tarriers at home, they may not, possibly, be altogether | 
without value to fireside thinkers, ‘as illustrations of | 
popular life and intelligence under the far-famed 
paternal government of Austria. Little change, I 
believe, has taken place in any object described during 
the two years which have elapsed since they were 
penned. Be Ee 


No. I.— The Terrors of Ratisbon.—The Danube. 


To 


Linz, September. 

You will be a little angry, a little diverted, at being 
addressed in print as “ Mistress Despondency, the 
daughter of Much-Afraid,” foreshadowed by quaint John 
Bunyan. Yet it were sin to deprive one who enjoys 
the pleasures of Fear, Curiosity, and Wonder, of due style 
and title. Ah ! you would not be angry, if you knew how 
much youth of heart goes to making up the disposition 
which sometimes amuses, sometimes grieves me. Your 
timidity and susceptibility have, for a wonder, neither 
narrowed your mind, nor shut up your heart. Do not 
grieve or grumble at their only making you a bad 
traveller ! 

You were, at all events, present to my mind every 
instant that I passed in ancient Ratisbon ; a city, the 
sights of which must become, I think, positively op- 
pressive to the spirits of those who are impressionable. 
Dresden I used to think a ghostly place in its faded, 
courtlike sort of way ; but Ratisbon is fifty-fold a better 
scene for fears of the “ first water.” 1t is a cruel-looking 
town—gloomy without grandeur ; the houses fitted up 
with appliances to stand a siege; the streets very 
narrow. Even the huge Gog, or Goliath, painted in 
rude fresco on a wall, who menaces you as you enter 
the gate across the bridge, helps a little; and the hand- 
bill on the wall, which announced a menagerie of fierce 
wild beasts to be seen there, went for something. 
Our inn, the Golden Cross of Ratisbon, (is not the very 
name sonorous and promising?) stands in the Heide 
Platz, where stout Hans Dollinger worsted a Hun 
called Craco: and a Giant to, boot. Then there is the 
Golden Cross: when you get to it! It has been an old 
castle, and is now one of the most immense and curious 
houses I ever passed a night in.; The ground floor story 
is vaulted likeacrypt. My own room would have enter- 
tained some sixty persons with ease ; had a quaint oriel 
jutting out over the street; and walls of such a sur- 
passing thickness, that Dr.Strauss himself could not 
have forbidden the tradition of secret passages as preposte- 
rous and to be discouraged! Going in quest of my 
Panza, after twisting and turning along half a street’s 
length (it seemed) of stairs and passages, I found his 
lonely little dinner-table laid in the corner of a large 
waste ball-room—one of a suite of three ; and the blithe 
little Kellner, who seemed amused at my interest in this 
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queer, rambling old place, said he would show us some- 
thing more. The tower—a real, proper, square tower—a 
little at variance, it is true, with one’s notions of tables 
@héte and extra-posts—but, nevertheless, a veritable relic 
of antique times; and, for aught I know, as old as the 
Golden Tower in the Waller Strasse, or theRomanTower in 
the corn-market. Waste, and ample, and tenantless, are its 
chambers; and the stair-ladders very frail and tottering. 
In short, it is a tower “ according to the forms :”"—after 
a brief session, in which your fancy could easily conjure 
up a siege or a popular tumult—only to forget that you 
were not living in the days of bow and spear, when you 
issued out on the treacherous roof, and saw across the 
ample and smiling plain of the Danube; the Valhalla 
raised by King Louis of Bavaria—that modern Greek 
folly, which looks from this distance as new, as great, 
and as tidy as the last ov-molu inkstand from the Palais 
R 


ut pleasantry must be laid by ere we approach that 
most solemn of buildings—the Cathedral. I shall not 
soon forget the effect of this, apart from its architectural 
peculiarities, with which I will not bore you. The 
church of San Giovannie-Paolo at Venice, with its 
monuments of the Doges, is solemn; so are our own 
Tewkesbury Church and our own Winchester Cathedral ; 
so is the Minster at Treves; but I think all are less so 
than the cloisters of Ratisbon Cathedral. Scott should 
haveseen them! They are mildewy, but not wholly dila- 
pidated ; lit by large Gothic windows, filled with massy 
tracery of a riotous fancy, which forces itself on the notice ; 
and paved with tombs of Church dignitaries, by the fifty ; 
Abbots, Bishops, grand Priors ; on every stone a recum- 
bent figure traced, some of them with remarkably 
august and serene countenances ; and every stone worn 
away by the perpetual passing of feet, so as to have an 
air of antiquity greater, probably, than the reality. 
1 remembered, while I stood over ‘these tombs, the 
opening of the Wizard's Urave, in “The Lay of the Last 
instrel.” Here is the place of places for such an 
awful scene! An hour at nightfall, there, would be 
worth having to some of our friends. 
«. But if my noon sight at Ratisbon would have im- 
pressed you, I think my twilight one would have done 
something more. With me, at least, it clenched the 
impression of that proud old city, which I shall keep till 
my dying day. Every one has heard of the Rath Haus, 
and the dungeons beneath if and their grisly contents ; 
but I have been so often disappointed of a sensation 
when I have been bidden to make sure of it, that 1 went 
to see them merely as one “lion” the more, without hay- 
ing visited which there could be no leaving of Ratisbon. 
The building itself is quaint and gloomy, desperately 
battered by onslaught and siege ; but little of its antique 
form and garniture remains. There are a few good old 
windows, however ; and an entrance portal, overlooked 
by two figures, intended to typify the impartiality 
which the judge should take into the council chamber. 
One of these, | think, is in the act of huriing a heavy 
stone; and seemed in that lessening light of day to 
threaten justice in a manner which would have chilled 
me, had [ been the Victim. It was almost too late 
and too dark to see anything; so we were hurried 
over the rooms up-stairs with most satisfactory speed. 
Then we inquired for the prisons and the folter kammer 
(torture chamber). And, as the author of the “State 
Trials” hath it,— 


“ A flame was lit ; a trap-door upward thrown ; 
And twain with keys went down an hundred steps of stone.” 


We were introduced to these treasures of antique 
cruelty by degrees :—first, shown into the first dun- 
geon: a hole, to enter which even a short man must 
stoop, neck to knee :—where the light of day could never 
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penetrate, the air being conveyed from the dark cellar | 
above by a tunnel no wider than the throat of the | 
hopper of a handmill. It was lined, like the Pozzi at | 
Venice, with dry, brown pine-wood, so that the prisoner | 
was secure from damp, and the reptile visitors, which 
have sometimes (what a thought!) been a pleasure to | 
the Captive! The door, at least six inches thick, was 
barred and braced with iron, and again crossed bya | 
weighty beam of old oak. The most elastic spirit of | 
hope could hardly have ever planned an escape thence! | 
But this was a palace, and the hard wooden step which | 
served for a pillow, a dais / compared with the pleasures of | 
the carcere duro we were next shown—a vault, into which | 
the. prisoner was let down through a square aperture, | 
strongly grated: no other outlet or exit. The cicerone | 
to these chambers, a little pale man, his face overgrown | 
with hair, and with a low, muttering, gravely-toned | 
voice, lights a scrap of paper, and tosses it down to | 
let you see the floor of this hideous place. And one | 
knows, as Landor says, that “ human hearts have beaten | 
here!” Even this, however, was better than the den | 
from which the occupant of this dismal apartment was 
dragged ; for we had seen the dungeon of those about 
to be tortured, and were now to be shown the very spot, 
and the very devices! At this point I gave up. It was | 
tooreal: for the man led us into another dismal cellar, | 
with ladders, and spikes, and ropes, hanging from the | 
roof—such things as Callot would have thrown into the | 
background of one of his designs—and began to handle | 
these, and describe their several uses: and I (you will | 
not laugh at my weakness) beat a retreat, and left the 
minute acquaintance with these strange implements of | 
evil to my companions. As I stood in the doorway of | 
the anteroom, while the exhibition went on, and saw | 
the feeble play of light within and the shadowy forms of || 
the three figures, and heard the muttering bass-tones | 
of the warder, (they might have been the exhortations || 
of a priest,) do you not think 1 too had a vision?—The | 
lattice remains behind which sate the judges ; the desk, | 
at which their notes were made; the inkstand!.... | 
I think, if I werea citizen of Ratisbon, I could no more 
endure the existence of such things within the pre- 
cincts of my town than the Merchant Abudah, in the 
Eastern tale, the haunted chest in the corner of his 
apartment} * * * * * # & 

By this time I am a little qualified to execute ——’s 
commission, and to tell “ how I like the Danube.” 
More, far more, than I expected. The guide-books 
promise one nothing from Katisbon to this place; nor 
could voyage be more disagreeably geciemed than 
ours; the steamer being well-nigh as dangerously pri- | 
mitive as if it had been built in the days of the Marquis | 
of Worcester, or Don Blasco de Garray : the fire fed with | 
wood. But the stream is noble toa degree for which I was || 
not prepared; and, even down to this point, displays a phy- | 
siognomy of its own, distinct, picturesque, and welcome. | 
It is not shut in, like the Rhine, with grey rocks and | 





yellow-green vineyards, a castle towering on every 
height—each more enticing than the last; but from 
the left bank sweep away hill above hill, from which | 
the river keeps at a respectful distance, till Nattern- | 
berg is passed: when Tyrolese-looking cottages begin to | 
appear ; and sombre green pine-woods. Then, there are | 
meadows and trees, which the Rhine hath not; spots in | 
which to lie along fora whole summer day, watching the | 
strong green water eddying past, and weaving pleasant | 
fantasies about every worn-grey rock which keeps its | 
place in the stream :—wicked water creatures, be sure, 
struck into that form by the spell of some sorcerer ! 
Had I been quite alone, or in a less subdued tone of 
spirits, I should have enjoyed much to follow my |, 
original plan, and float down the river in one of the 
chalet-like boats the people use. At Passau it was a 
festival day when we arrived; and we met these in 
every direction, crammed “with so many head of | 
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human beings,” the very finest, I verily believe, that 
Nature ever manufactured—such tall, stalwart, bloom- 
ing men, in comfortable cloth apparel of blue coats and 
magnificent Hessian boots !—such women, of a fresh- 
ness of cheek, and honest freedom of smile, well justi- 
fying the reputation of this district; and every face 
looking so well content—so beaming with enjoyment,! 
You should have seen a group I saw the next morning on 
the Inn Bridge, which | must describe to you. ‘There 
had been a drawing of the Lottery; and while 
we were sitting on the hill above Maria Hilf, 
enjoying a view, which beats Ehrenbreitstein and 
Canteleu, near Rouen, hollow, there came up from the 
town a flourish of trumpets, and a roll of drums, as 
every number which brought a prize was proclaimed. 
Coming down, we met a peasant woman of the lowest 
class, with such a treasure in her arms! She had won 
a clock :—none of your sober-going useful creatures, who 
tick and keep time, and think they have done enough ; 
but a gay pendule @ la Frangarse, with four black 
marble pillars, and a pediment; and for aught I know, 
a Troubadour, or a Sappho with her lyre, sitting 
a-top. And there she stoou, the centre of a little crowd. 
An old fruit-wife, as brown and wrinkled as a walnut, 
had left her apples, pears, and kiichen, in the shadow of 
the gate, to get up and sympathize, at least; around 
stood wondering children on tiptoe, regarding the prize. 


“ Thus, they thought, must angels shine.” 


Nay, two great Bavarian soldiers, in their blue and white 
uniforms, and ferociously moustached, must needs loiter 
too, to lift up their huge gauntletted hands in admira- 
tion of this treasure. Just then, I did not remember 
the ruin that clock might bring upon the house which 
was to be its abiding-place! the spirit of gambling it 
might introduce across the threshold. Why was I to 


look further forward than these kindly, merry-natured 
people? 

Linz.—P.8. Stopped here by bad weather. The 
boat by which we should have gone was not able to 
come up higher than Mauthausen. Yesterday was a 
day, with a vengeance. it rains handsomely on these 
rivers, I assure you! Leaving Passau (the Voblenz of 
the Danube), the stern scenery begins: huge rocks, 
mantled with dark woods that hardly allow verge 
enough for a path, with here and there a castle or a 
chalet perched; or a white village niched into a rift, 
down the sides of which the sweetest of green turf has 
been laid; but very sparingly, so as not to destroy the 
solitary air of the scenery. Une might spend a summer 

ingly, 1 am sure, at Unter Miuhl, with every 
luxury of Nature, and every comfort of life—a few 
English notions not wanted. But there is a drumming 
and a fifing below, and 1 must go out and see what Linz 
is doing. Let me first, however, wafer to this a curiosity 
of Austrian English ; of which I send you the original, 
that you may not accuse me of manufacturing it. 


HOTEL TO THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES 
IN LINZ. 


Below the shore, where the steamboats 
are loading is situeted the new Inn. On 
accont of its pleasant situation, with the com- 
modious & elegant arrangement in the most mo- 
dern style, likewise the number of the different 
rooms for recewing every sort of travellers 
shall be taken care by the waiters a good 
— neatness red oar of the pri- 
ce e conduct o. e of service 5 
and dis will procure all sotafaction after 
the wishes, of the stranger that he is allways 
. wellkome in this establissement. 





THE EARLIEST FLOWERS OF THE SEASON. 


BY WILLIAM HINCKS, F. L. 8. ‘3 
No. I.—Tuz Sweer Viuozer. 


Tus lovely flower has been from the most ancient || 
times a favourite of poets, and an object of pursuit to | 
all who can relish simple and innocent pleasures. It || 
eminently unites simplicity, elegance, and modest grace, || 
with a delicious fragrance. Homer places it in the | 
garden of Calypso, and from his time downwards the 
allusions to it by the poets are far too numerous for us | 
to attempt either enumeration or selection. 

The sweet violet grows with us on banks by the sides 
of fields and roads, often by the borders of streams, 
generally in considerable quantities together ; its cha- 
racteristic mode of growth, by runners, contributing to 
extend it where it has once obtained a footing. It 
requires a pure air, and can hardly be kept alive: midst 
the smoke of cities. It often flowers in the latter part 
of February, and March may be considered as its proper 
period of biooming ; but thereis a variety now common 
in gardens which flowers at nearly all seasons, so that 
by a little management and protection in the worst 
weather, a never failing supply may be obtained. There 
is a very pretty white or cream cojoured variety nearly 
as common in most parts of England as the purple one, 
and quite as fragrant. It is strictly the same species, 
differing only in colour, but it appears to be a permanent 
variety continued by seed, not a mere individual pecu- 
liarity. Pale blue, lilac, and red varieties are less 
common, but occasionally occur. 

Both the purple and white are also found double in 
gardens; and, as in this flower the fragrance arises 
from the flower-leaves or petals themselves, there is an 
increased sweetness in the double varieties, that gives 
them a just claim to attention, though the single might, 
perhaps, be thought more beautiful. ‘I'he most usual 
way in which a flower becomes double, is by the ergans 
called stamens, which torm the third circle, changing 
into petals the parts of the second circle; and this is 
generally accompanied by an indefinite multiplication 
of the pieces, whilst any peculiar development of any 
part of a circle, as one petal of a violet or a nasturtion 
running out into a spur, is lost in the double flower. 
In some instances the inner circle, consisting of the 
seed-bearing organs, called by botanists carpels, is also 
changed into coloured flat pieces resembling petals, as 
in double anemonies, where the two kinds of parts in 
the double flower can be well distinguished. Some- 
times, as in the double cherry, the carpels appear as 
green leaves in the middle of the doubie flower; but 
most commonly, as happens in the violet, the inner 
circle remains unchanged, or is almost suppressed. 

The sweet violet, like some others of its family, is 
liable to another change, the reverse of doubling. Its 
later flowers are frequently altogether without petals, 
and these are believed to be peculiarly fertile, the nutri- 
ment being all concentrated in the parts which remain. 
There is, likewise, a variety in which the number of 
spurs is increased. 

The violet has all the four circles of parts, and none 
multiplied so as to exceed the characteristic number of 
the class to which it belongs, which is five; the inner 
circle has, indeed, only three parts. In the exterior, or 
calyx circle, we may easily notice that three of the 
Pieces stand a little outside the other two. ‘T'o these 
ubree principal sepals (to make use of the very conve- 
nient botanical name of the parts of the exterior circle, 
which, as a whole, is called the calyx, or cup) the three 
carpels correspond ; and we must consider the two other 
pieces of the complete circle as being suppressed from 
their interior position, and the pressure of the exterior 
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circles, which causes the three carpels to unite by their 
edges into one seed-vessel. 

The sepals are distinct, and but slightly irregular in 
position and magnitude, resembling small, narrow 
leaves, and having each of them a leafy appendage at 
the bottom, which is characteristic of the family. The 
five petals stand all distinct; the one which, from the 
position of the flower, is the lowest, receiving the 
greatest share of nutriment, and being in consequence 
marked with more colour on the nerves, and lengthened 
out into a hollow spur behind. The stamens are broad 
below; the anther cases open inwards, and they are 
crested at the top. The same irregularity which causes 
the lower petal to enlarge into a spur, causes each of 
the two stamens nearest to it to send down little spurs, 
which enter that formed by the petal. These are 
curious, and are perhaps generally overlooked. The 
irregularity in the violet tribe is slight, chiefly affecting 
the circle of petals, and by no means extending to all 
the species. 

Where several carpels unite to form one seed-vessel, 
it is much the most commoy for each one to be folded 
on itself, like a pea-pod, which is one carpel; and for 
the whole number to cling together by their broad sur- 
faces, so that all the seeds, which are always on the 
edges of the carpels, are brought together in the axis; 
and the whole seed-vessel, when cut horizontally, shows 
as many distinct cells as there are carpels, each having 
its own seeds. The carpels of the violet only join by 
their edges, so that the whole seed-vessel is but one cell, 
and the seeds are not found in the axis, but, so to 
speak, in the walls of the seed-vessel on three lines, 
where the carpels unite. The union of the carpels is so 
complete, that when the seed-vessel dries, and must 
open, the split is down the middle of each carpel, 
instead of on the lines of junction; and thus, when the 
ripe capsule has opened into three pieces, called valves, 
we see the seeds in a line down the middle of each, 
instead of on the two edges of each, according to their 
naturgl position. On carefully opening the little seed, 
we find a straight embryo in the axis of a fleshy 
albumen. 

Every one is acquainted with the heart-shaped leaves 
of the violet, nearly free from hairs, with their margins 
cut in the manner that botanists call crenate (the por- 
tions of the edge being rounded); standing on long 
footstalks, and with small, sharp membranous addi- 
tional leaves, of the kind called stipules, at their base. 
The sweet violet is distinguished by not having a 
branched leafy stem, and by producing runners that 
form new plants, like the strawberry. 

The received botanical name of the sweet violet is 
Viola odorata (scented violet). Besides the heartsease, 
or pansy, which has plainly the characters of a violet, 
pt belongs to the genus, there are several wild British 
species, and three or four very desirable cultivated ones ; 
not to refer to the many little known in this country, 
the whole genus in 1824 having above 100 species, pub- 
lished in De Candolle’s great work ; but none of them 
can rival the sweet violet. Who has not delightful 
recollections of violet-hunting excursions in opening 
spring—sweet memories of fragrant banks rewarding 
adventurous search—and of treasures of perfumed love- 
liness conveyed to dear ones at home, who could not 
partake in the chase? We hardly know whether the 
white or the purple variety is most to be admired. As 
they modestly peep from beneath the shelter of their 
clustered leaves, their sweet breath first betraying them 
to the passer-by, both are irresistible in their charms. In 
our gardens we delight in the double varieties, and of 
late years we have added to them the ever-blooming 
sort already referred to, by means of which the metro- 
polis is supplied with sweet bouquets at every season. 

We need hardly say that the name Violet is a dimi- 
nutive form from the Latin Viola, which originally 





belonged to the species of which we are speaking, and || 
is extended as the botanical name for the family, of | 
which it is the most interesting member. Some have 
derived viola from the Latin name for a way—via ; as 
if it meant “ way-side flower ;” but it is manifestly the 
Latin form of the Greek name ton, which is supposed 
to express the dark purple of the flower. Many words, | 
transferred from Greek to Latin, which in their original 
language begin with a vowel, commence in Latin with 
the semi-consonant v; and in giving the name its 
feminine termination, which pleased the Latins instead 
of the Greek neuter, the liquid / was required to keep 
two vowels asunder. These are familiar and natural 
changes, and the best etymologists are agreed that the 
derivation admits of no doubt. 

The violets are exogenous plants, with the parts of 
the three outer circles, a complete single series in each, 
all distinct; disposed to irregularity, chiefly in the 
petals; the stamens all perfect, with their anthers 
crested, turned inwards; carpels three coherent ; seeds 
with albumen. This character belongs to the order 
violaceze, but will distinguish the genus also from all 
with which our readers are likely to compare it. We 
have already pointed out the marks by which this par- 
ticular species, Viola odorata, is known; and the 
smell would remove all doubt, if other marks were not 
clearly understood. 


—~—- 


Diterarp Notices. 


Views a-Foot, or Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff. 
By J. Bayarp Taytor. London: Wiley and Put- 
nam. 


Tue pride of the Americans, says N. P. Willis in his 
preface to these volumes, is in her self-made men. Here 
there is a young man for her to be proud of. 

While yet a boy, and an apprentice to a printer, 
Bayard Taylor conceived the idea of making a pilgrim- 
age through Europe, supporting himself the while, like 
Holthaus, the German tailor and traveller, by the labour 
of his hands. It was his youthful dream; but before 
this dream could be made a reality, sundry not trivial 
difficulties had to be overcome. The term of his 
apprenticeship was unexpired; the remainder of his 
time, therefore, and the most valuable part of it, had to 
be purchased from his master, and money had to be 
raised for the commencement, at least, of his journey. 
He had no wealthy connexions to help him, either by 
gift or loan. But he had the power to help himself, 
and that was best. He published a volume of poems, 
and it having better luck than such volumes generally, 
enabled him to purchase the remainder of his apprentice- 
ship. This was a good beginning; and, after some 
little difficulty, having entered into an arrangement 
with two newspapers to furnish letters of his travel, for 
which he received part payment in advance, he was 
ready to set out. 

With about five-and-twenty pounds in his pocket, and 
nineteen years of youth in his frame, he commenced his 
pilgrimage of two years. It was a bold scheme; but 
these two sound-hearted, intelligent volumes prove that 
he had not miscalculated his powers in any way. He 
was courageous, temperate, hardy; full of intelligence 
and acuteness of mind, and at the same time, as we 
have been informed by those who knew him, remark- 
ably agreeable in person and manners. 

Such was the young American, who, literally with 
knapsack and staff, like a regular German Handwerks 
Bursch, at an age when many a youth of wealth and 
rank, both in our country and his own, is sowing wild 
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oats which shall spring up to a plentiful crop of after 
repentance, was tramping, feot-sore and weary, and often 
reduced to many a hard extremity, through Germany, 
Italy, and France, maturing and expanding his mind, 
and laying up invaluable treasures of knowledge and 
experience. These volumes contain those letters which 
were written during his wanderings, and which, like 
the labour of the travelling journeyman’s hands, enabled 
him to accomplish his pilgrimage. 

Nothing is more striking in these interesting volumes 
than the progress and expansion of the mind of the 
writer between the first page and the last. He came 
out an intelligent youth, whose capacity for wonder and 
admiration was immense, and whose actual knowledge 
was small; he returned a man, in the full stature of a 
man, who in those two years had lived more than many 
an ordinary life. And this growth of mind, and this 
sound maturing of the judgment it is, which perhaps 
more than anything else prove of what sterling stuff he 
was made, 

We have not much room for extract, though in going 
through the volumes we had marked many passages for 
that purpose; for instance, the extremely interesting 
account of the fair, and the terrific flood at Frankfort— 
some of the strange, wild scenes in Bohemia — his 
graphic, picturesque sketches of peasant-life in Italy, 
which remind us not unpleasantly of our Danish friend 
Andersen, and many others. One little extract, how- 
ever, we will give, as the reader may thus form an idea 
of some of the hardships and private sorrows which such 
brave-hearted travellers must endure. He and his com- 


panion, his cousin, are on their way to Lyons. 


“ Notwithstanding our clothes were like sponges with the 
rain, our boots entirely worn out, and our bodies somewhat thin 
with nine days’ exposure to the wintry storms, in walking two 
hundred and forty miles, we entered Lyons with suspense. But 
one franc a-piece remained out of the fifteen with which we left 
Marseilles. B. wrote home some time ago, directing a re- 
mittance to be sent to a merchant in Paris, to whom he had a 
letter of introduction ; he determined to enclose this letter in a 
note, stating our circumstances, and rr him to forward 
a part of the remittance to Lyons. We had thus to wait at 
least four days ; people are suspicious and mistrustful in cities, 
and if no relief should come, what was to be done ? 

“ After wading through the mud of the suburbs, we chose a 
common-looking inn, near the river, as the comfort of our stay 
depended wholly on the kindness of our hosts, and we hoped to 
find more sympathy among the labouring classes. We engaged 
lodgings for four or five days; after dinner, the letter was des- 

tched, and we wandered eosaglt the dark, dirty city till night. 

ur landlord, Monsieur Ferrand, was a rough, vigorous man, 
with a gloomy, discontented expression ; his words were few and 
blunt, but a certain restlessness of manner, and a secret flashing 
of his cold, forbidding eye, betrayed to me some strong hidden 
excitement. Madame Ferrand was kind and talkative, though 
passionate; but the appearance of the —_ gave me an un- 
favourable impression, which was only heightened by the thought, 
that it was now impossible to change our lodging till relief 
should arrive. * * * Five weary days, each of them containing 
amonth of torturing suspense, passed on. Our lodging grew so 
unpleasant, that we preferred wandering all day through the 
misty, muddy streets, taking refuge in the covered bazaars when 
it rained heavily. The gloom of every thing around us entirely 
smothered that lightness of heart which had made us laugh at 
similar embarrassments at Vienna. When at evening, the dull, 
leaden hue of the clouds seemed té make the air dark, and cold, 
and heavy, we walked beside the swollen and turbid Rhone, under 
an avenue of leafless trees, the damp soil chilling our feet, and 
striking a numbness through our frames; and then I knew what 
those must feel who have no hope in their destitution, and not 

a friend in all the great world who is not as wretched as them- 
selves, I prize the lesson, though the price of it is hard. 
“< This morning,’ said I to B., ‘ will terminate our sufferings.’ 
T felt cheerful in spite of myself; and this was like a presenti- 
ment of coming luck. To the time till the mail 
arrived, we climbed to the Chapel of Fourviéres. * * * At the 
precise hour we were at the Post-office. What an intensity of 
suspense can be felt in that minute, while the clerk is looking 








over the letters! and what a lightning-like shock of joy when 
the hoped-for letter did come, and was opened with eager, 
trembling hands, revealing the relief we had almost despaired 
of! The city did not seem less gloomy, for that was impossible ; 
but the faces of the, crowd, which had appeared cold and sus- 
aera were now kind and cheerful. We came home to our 
odgings with altered feelings, and Madame Ferrand must have 
seen joy in our faces, for she greeted us with an unusual smile.” 


A Popular Life of George Fox, the first of the Quakers, 
compiled from his Journal, and other authentic 
sources. By Jostan Marsu. London: Charles Gil- 
pin. 1 vol. 8vo. 

A FaiTHrut and deeply interesting life of one of the | 

greatest and noblest men of England. We have long 

desired to see a popular life of this truly noble-minded 
reformer. It is only by its perusal that we can learn 
how far all the great movements of the day are indebted 
to him. He was one of the people; and his mind, strong 
and clear in its reasdning powers, was united to a heart 
of the most immovable honesty. Truth was the object 
of his inquiry ; that he pursued with a single, and a 
far-seeing eye; and when he found it, he never again let 
it go from him. For that he lived and died. There is 
nothing so striking in the history of any man, as the 
sagacity with which George Fox struck through all the 
incrustations of cant and artifice of his age, piercing 
humbug, to use a plain term in Foxian style, to the 
core, and setting forth before the public eye the reality 
in its imperishable beauty. Fox made war all his life, 
and from the first hour of his career of reformation, on 
all cruelties and tyrannies. He was opposed to State 
Religions, to Slavery,. to War, to Intemperance, to the 
domination of man over man. He was a divine messenger 
for casting down all despotism, assumption, and adula- 
tion ; and for setting up all that is simple, manly, truth- 
ful, merciful and loving. Let the fame of such men be 
spread as it deserves, for with it must spread a fresh por- 
tion of that spirit of reform and of onwardness which 
happily so distinguishes the present day, and is binding 
nation to nation, and making the youngest amongst the 
peoples minister to the growth of humanity in the oldest. 


The Barker Library. — Interesting Memoirs and 
Documents relating to American Slavery, and the 
Glorious Struggle now making for Emancipation. 
London: Chapman, Brothers, Newgate-street. 


Amonest the most remarkable circumstances of our 
time is the number of men who rise out of the working 
classes to become teachers of the nation. Education has 
already produced this effect. Those whom we have 
been so anxious to teach are becoming themselves 
teachers. This is a fact which points out to us that the 
seed cast into the soil of the public mind is already 
quickened, and that it will in a while produce fruits 
that will astonish us. We shall be astonished at the 
rapidity with which the action of national information 
and reformation, after a certain point of the process, will 
0 on. 
. Let us contemplate for a moment the fact now before 
us. Some years ago, Joseph Barker, of Leeds, was a 
common weaver there. But he got knowledge, and 
he took to spreading it. He had got a knack of putting 
weft and warp together, and he did the same by the 
yarn of knowledge as fast as it came into his possession, 
He made the shuttle of intelligence fly just as fast as 
the common shuttle used todo. He got used to steam 
power, and he was uneasy till he could apply steam 
power to the diffusion of ideas. He first began preach- 
ing, and still acquiring as he preached; he not only 
taught the people, but still went on teaching himself. 
He at length abandoned all sects, and their dogmas, and 
set up, as the Apostles did, as a preacher of simple 
Christianity, just as he could understand it himself out 
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of the Bible. And to enable himself to understand it 
thoroughly, and not to take it at second-hand, he studied 
Hebrew and Greek, and thus read the Scriptures in their 
original tongues. Joseph Barker, by his plain, sound, 
honest intellect, and unaffected but genuine eloquence, 
soon produced very extensive effects. He brought many 
thousands to think and act with him. In Yorkshire, 
especially, and the Staffordshire Potteries, he drew great 
numbers to his way of thinking. Of course the more 
he endeavoured to depend on the doctrines of the New 
Testamentalone, the more he was denounced asa heretic; 
for it is one of the singularities of the day, that though 
we insist on every one believing everything in the 
Scriptures, we are violently offended if they attempt to 
preach everything they find in it. But these things did 
not move Joseph Barker. He was too much of a long- 
headed Yorkshireman to expect to escape what neither 
Christ nor his disciples ever could escape—carping and 
persecution—so he went on his way, teaching and practis- 
ing common sense and love to everybody. In London, 
about two years ago, such was the feeling excited by his 
talent and his capacity for usefulness, that a subscription 
was raised, and a steam-press—the great object of his am- 
bition—presented to him. 

That press is now working away at Wortley, near 
Leeds, and with what object? To produce a Library for 
the People, of Three Hundred Volumes of the most 
valuable works of our standard authors in general 
literature, philosophy, religion, natural history, and 
science. These volumes are to cost to the purchaser— 
what? nine shillings? No, about nine-pence a-piece. 
Amongst them he proposes to have an improved version 
of the Bible with notes; a Dictionary of the Bible; a 
Common-place Book of the Bible, to enable people to 
see at once all that the Scriptures say on any particular 
subject; an Englishman’s Greek Concordance of the 
New Testament, to enable every one to judge for him- 
self as to the meaning of the Greek Testament, and to 
test the criticisms of preachers and theological writers ; 
an English Concordance of the Bible; Lives of William 
Penn, John Wesley, Dr. Channing, Luther, Fenelon, 
Massillon, Saurin, Jeremy Taylor, Robert Robinson, etc., 
all their works,-or selections from them. The works of 
Ramohun Roy, of William Law, Robert Hall, of Tillot- 
son, Barrow, and the best writers of the English Church ; 
selections from the works of Malebranche, Locke, Bacon, 
Newton, Paley, John Hales ; of Eaton, John Howe, Owen 
Feltham, William Dell; of Belsham, Carpenter, etc. 
Histories of the Church, of the Reformation, of Quaker- 
ism; a volume on Political Economy; a volume on 
Domestic Economy ; two or three volumes of anecdotes 
illustrating various branches of Christian truth; a 
volume on Health and Disease, and the Sanitary Im- 
provement of the People ; Natural History; Advice on 
the Pursuit of Knowledge, on the Formation of Cha- 
racter, on Marriage, on Parental Duties, and on Trade, 
etc. etc. 

It will be seen that Joseph Barker is no bigot. He 
cares not out of what Churches or sects his writers are 
selected, so that they are good and honest men. The 

roject for any man single-handed is stupendous; 
but when we contemplate it as the project of a man 
originally a working man, and still, though preaching 
diligently every week, disdaining to make a penny by 
the gospel, but depending on his printing-press for his 
support, it is one of the wonders of the age. 

With the true feeling of a man who has had to ex 
roamed the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, 

oseph Barker at once thinks how he can level these 
difficulties for others, and he determines to make know- 
ledge cheap. He wants only to live simply, not to 
amass a fortune ; he prefers to amass knowledge for his 
fellow workers in every quarter of the kingdom. The 
project is one of so noble, so important, so immensely 
important a kind, that it deserves the warmest sup 


port from all classes. Every man who desires the 
general education and elevation of the people should 
support it, and must, if he be consistent, support it. 
Every working-man, that. desires to elevate himself, 
and place within the reach of his family a library of 
general knowledge and the truest entertainment, should 
support it. Every Mechanics’ Institution, Working- 
man’s Book Association, and Co-operative League, should 
working-men. Every man who can estimate a great 
a man who has devoted his life, talents, acquirements 
and energies to second the great efforts of the age for 


scribe to Tue Barker Lisrary, which, for nine-pence 


hundred volumes for eleven or twelve pounds. 


in our hands, is a well printed, neat book, bound in 


ments relating to American Slavery. Success to the 
scheme. 





Penal Settlements and their Evils, etc. By Joszru B. 
Atkinson. London: Charles Gilpin, pp. 84. 


In this little volume, the evils of our transportation 
is examined, and its defects and advantages duly weighed. 


data condemned by the author, our prison discipline is 
then reviewed, and treated as one grand resource for 


the culprit to moral health, and to society. 
different systems of prison discipline practised both in 


barous and brutalizing usage of Sing Sing to the | 
solitary system of Pentonville, are, in our opinion, most 
ably and impartially discussed ; and the result is, that, 
with all our improvement, we have yet much farther to 
go. The practice of solitary confinement at Pentonville 
has been found to reform the prisoner while he continues 
there, and in that state; but it will not bear the test of 
a return to society. ‘Those who have been sent there 
and to our penal settlements have rapidly relapsed, 
even before they have reached the place of destination. 
The whole is fully accounted for, by the nervous and | 
unnatural state into which solitude throws a criminal ; | 
and it is fully proved, that the Pentonville plan is good 
as a beginning, but is only a beginning. We must now | 
proceed, taught by experience, to accustom the reformed | 
culprit gradually to society and its influences, if we 
mean him gradually and firmly to acquire the habit of | 

| 

| 

| 
















fortitude, of resistance to temptation, and of a living 
feeling within himself of the pleasantness and advan- 
tages of virtue. It is a little work which every one | 
interested in this great question will do well to read, | 
and read attentively. 


New and cheap edition of Handel's Oratorio of the | 
Messiah, and Haydn's Oratorio of the Creation. | 
London: J. Alfred Novello. | 
Tuxse publications deserve every encouragement, as | 
they enable the public to obtain, in a very cheap and | 
handsome form, these great works of the great musical | 
masters. To obtain Handel's Oratorio of the Messiah, | 
with a separate accompaniment for the organ or piano- | 
forte, for six shillings, and Haydn's Creation for four | 
and sixpence, is no trifling advantage. Good music can | 
never be brought too much within the reach of the | 
people ; and the name of Novello on its title-page is a 
sufficient guarantee for its correctness. 











support this gigantic project of a working- man for the | 





and generous feeling,—who would honour and animate || 







progress, and to supply that cheap literature which | 
must ere long be supplied to the million, should sub- | 





per volume, would eventually furnish a library of three | 


It is proposed to issue a volume monthly, and in a | 
while, if practicable, weekly. The first volume, now 


cloth, containing very interesting memoirs and docu- | 


system are well exposed. Captain Maconochie’s system | 
The whole of the penal settlement plan being on strong | 


that punishment of criminals which temds at once to | 


promote the security of society, and the restitution of | 
The |; 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF PACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 


PROGRESS. 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidl ini 

’ ) p t 'y our own edYnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public egtaten, as every honest 
| journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 
| poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 





Noble Sentiments on the Inft of Women, from the Intro- 

| ductory Address to the Edinburgh Mockenios Iaetid tion: By Joun 
Cow1k, Working Silversmith.—Vhis Institution will offer faci- 
lities for the instruction of our female friends and sisters as well 

| as of our brethren ; and it is the imperative and bounden duty 


| of every member of this Institution to encourage the visits of 


| the most imperative and vital interest. 
| tions are the most important and attractive in life. The mind 
| of the young 


females. Woman’s mission and influence constitute a subject of 


Her positioa and rela- 


neration is moulded by her plastic hand; she is 
the source an directress of the elemental statesmen, poets, 
plese, philanthropists, and producers of futurity ; and it 
1as become an axiom that there are few great men who do not 
either owe their intellectual or moral excellence to their mothers. 
It is on the knee and at the fireside that we imbibe the bias of 


| after life. It is from the hearth that we bear away the strongest 
| and most lasting of our early impressions. The song of “ The 


Flowers o’ the Forest” comes ever stealing over our spirits like a 


|| melody of the past, that again awakens a mother’s voice, and 


| recalls the household scenes that time has“ wede away.” The 


|| little tales of those who wandered houseless on the mountains, 
|, and fearlessly worshipped God in defiance of earthly power, or 


who sternly fell at Rullion Green, rejoicing as they fell, cling 
round our hearts, and have become a part of ourselves, since we 
_ heard them rehearsed at our household hearth. 

_ The cultivation of the sentiments, then, and of the social 
virtues, is solely dependent upon woman. I do not speak of her 
as the companion and soother of man, so much as I do of her as 
the mother uf man. In the former capacity she is weak and 
gentle, clinging to man for protection, ‘and seeking shelter in his 

| heart and beneath his arm. Ignorant brutal man has taken advan- 


|| tage of this weakness, and has made her a slave to the perpetua- 


| tion of his own ignorant brutality. But viewed as the mother 


| of man, how her position alters! She is then the source of all 


human power and dignity. If she is weak, one who will yet be 
| strong is nurtured on her lap. If she is prescribed to the pos- 
| Session of noble sentiments and a sphere of household action, 
| she can yet transfuse her sentiments into one who will bear them 
abroad to the world. What is the man of action but the dele- 
gate of thoughtful woman? Where is barbarity most inveterate 
and debasing but where woman is most debased? I tremble 
when I contemplate the position into which society has been 
wrested through the illegitimate assumptions of man as the 
representative of brute force. He has denuded woman of her 
responsibility as an agent of progress, and has destroyed her 
moral grandeur, with her liberty and equality. Sent to be a 
companion and guide, she has been made a toy and nonentity. 
Made with a mind equal to man’s in every respect, perhaps 
superior in the gentler attributes, she has been hitherto treated 
asif the doctrine of the Mussulman were true. Young men 
seldom attempt to engage in serious or instructive conversation 
in promiscuous assembles; they seem to have studied inane 
twaddle and frivolous disgusting repartee, that they might insult 
the intellect and perpetuate the subjugation of woman. 

Shail-this continue to mock oa chide our social polity P 
Shall the companion, the instructress, and the mother of man, 
be still confined to her present condition of ignorance P J¢ is in 
the power of man to raise and exalt her. She is the half of the 
human economy, equal in all things, save strength, to the male 
half; and if she is degraded, man is her tyrant. 








We work yor all, and we desire to work wits all.—Eps. 


women. They are man’s companions in the concert-room to 
hear sweet sounds discoursed ; they are solicited to join with 
him in the comparative frivolities of the ball; at the theatre or 
arena they are at his side; they accompany him to all the sight- 
seeings which allure the idle or excite the giddy—but they are 
seldom or never to be found in the lecture-room. Why is this ; 
Is it not the fault of men? They are the arbiters for woman P 
she has seldom any other power save that of negation. If man 
can prevail upon her to seek the scene where her feet alone are 
to be educated, can he not inspire her with nobler motives, and 
induce her to bear him company to the place where the noblest 
faculties are cultivated P here there is a will there is a way ; 
and if man would only lead woman more into the elevating 
atmosphere of moral and intellectual culture than into the 
assemblies of his pastimes and frivolities, society would be the 
gainer, and he individually would not be the loser. 

Is it supposed that women are less capable than men, or less 
attached to intellectual pursuits? Let a hundred protests 
against such a supposition be heard from the Miss Edgeworths, 
Mary Howitts, Mrs. Nortons, Harriet Martineaus, Mrs. Hemans, 
Mrs. Johnstones, and Lydia Childs, of this age. They had a 
Mary Wolstencroft to preach their rights, and an Elizabeth Fry 
to canonize them as of the true race of heroines; but an idea 
has hitherto been their tyrant, and that idea has been nurtured 
and supported by man. 

It has often been asserted that the women of our class “ had 
no use” (I use the hackneyed phrase) for any of the elements of 
education, save reading; and I know that many of the anti- 
quated preachers of this almost obsolete blasphemy still mumble 
it in their coteries. And is it nota ragof such a false idea that 
still denies her the position that man has educationally assumed P 
Is it not a shred of such a prejudice that perpetuates an aver- 
sion to the blue stocking, yet tolerates the male pedantP Is it 
not a lingering after the dominion which physical man assumes 
over woman, his slave, to the material retardation of that pro- 
gress which must elevate her into the true companion and 
equal of intellectual manP I fear that it is; and consequently, 
for the sake of the rising generation, and for woman’s especial 
sake, I hail with joy the formation of Mechanics’ Institutions. 


Co-operative League —The second Soirée of the League was 
held on the evening of Monday, March Ist, in the hall of the 
League, King’s Arms, Snow-hill. It was extremely well 
attended, and besides singing, and the display of dissolving views, 
there were various able and energetic speeches delivered on those 
views, which we trust are not likely to be dissolving ones. Amongst 
the speakers were, the Chairman, William Howitt, Mr. Goodwyn 
Barmby, Mr. Slaney, Dr. Bowker, and the Rev. J. A. Baynes, 
from Poplar, Mr. Ainger, Mr. W. Cooper, Mr. Yapp, the Secre- 
tary of the Whittington Club, and Mr. Lane. The speech of 
Mr. Cooper was particularly able, and abounded with spirited 
recitations of very fine passages from the Purgatory of Suicides, 
and the poems of Robert Nicol. Mr. Baynes’s address was also 
warmly responded to. The best spirit, and a very growing 
interest in the principles of co-operation, were manifested. It 
was announced that William Howitt had been elected, and had 
accepted the office of President of the Society. A note was 
received from Lady Byron regretting that indisposition prevented 
her being present, but intimating that friends of hers would be 
present, who would bring her intelligence of the p ings. 


‘Altogether it was an interesting and encouraging occasion, 








- Sebwe reiterate, that with men rests the cause of 
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The Society of Odd Fellows.—This is one of those self-helping 
societies, exclusively originating among, and supported by, the 
working classes, which marks the advancing spirit of the age 
welive in, The name of the society, like that of the Redemp- 
tion Society, does not indicate its objects ; one would think that 
it meant a class of queer fellows, who wore odd clothes, and 
said funny things ; not that it had for its serious purposes the 
maintenance and care of the sick, the decent interment of 
deceased members, and the provision for their widows and 
orphans. These ought not to be “ odd” things at this time of 
day. The name, however, is accidental—the objects are philan- 
thropic and cosmopolitan. 

The number of members of odf-fellow societies inthis count 
is very great. In 1846, they amounted to about 300,000 ; eac 
member. subscribing weekly an average of 43d. each.. We 
may then-take the gross contributions of the members for the 
past year, at about 290,000/. In the year 1845, there was 
expended, for the support of members in sickness, not less than 
107,440/; for medical attendance on members, and medicine, 


32,421. ; for funeral money for members, 62,742/.; and a con- 


siderable amount, (not distinctly ascertained) on the widows and 
orphans of members, probably not less than 30,000/.' Then, as 
to the numbers of individuals beneficially affected by these 
odd-fellow societies—if. we take each male adult to represent 
five persons—it will not be much less than a million and a half 
of persons ! ; 

nsider for a moment the great objects of these, societies— 
self-help, independence, mutual aid* and co-operation—and who 
shall deny that they afford a most striking and noble feature of 
the working-class spirit of England! They afford, too, proofs 
of excellent practical management on the part of working men ; 
and exhibit as much of. economy in the working, as of 
prudence and foresight in the planning. Their benefits comeso 
closely home to the working class—they are felt to be so safe 
a reliance in times of sickness and trial—that they are becoming 
increasingly popular, and every year the number of the members 
steadily increases. Not that the working of them.is perfect, or 
that their scheme of life-assurance might not be greatly improved ; 
but take them as ,a whole; they are perhaps more frugally, 
beneficially, and successfully worked, than any institution of a 
kindred character in the country. 

And mueh as is the good which odd-fellow societies are doing, 
and have done, the. good which.they might do is infinitely 
greater. They present an admirable organization for aiding 
every true plan for the elevation of. the working: order: - They 
might become—as we believe they will yet. become,—mutual 
instruction societiesfor carrying on the educational and intellec- 
tual advancement of the whole class, ManyJodges have already 
established libraries ; some have lectures and addresses regularly 
delivered to them ; somehave erected’ halls,: where their public 
meetings and soirées are held, and all kinds of humanizing 
influences are sn 174 to bear upon’ the members.: There is one 
evil, -however—and it must be confessed to be a serious one— 
which odd-fellow societies must make haste to be rid of. 
the practice which generally prevails among them, and’ which 
has originated in necessity, of holding their meetings in public- 
houses, The practice of drinking. is thus in many ‘cases ac- 
quired,. and men. are kept away from’ their: homes,’ and .spend 
more of the means of their families in: noxious stuff, than’ wise 
and-prudent men can sanction. Hence,-many secessions have 
from time to time taken place from odd-fellowship; and many of 
the warmest friends..of the order, who have discerned the ten- 
dency of this great evil, have lifted up their voices against it. 
The association has thus lost in moral strength, and has not yet 
attained that high moral character in society, that it is certainly. 
entitled to. .Let the odd-fellows, then, come out from the public- 
houses, and hire or build halls of their own. This has already 


been done in Bradford and Halifax, and in many towns in, 


Lancashire. But the principle must be carried-out, without 
flinching. Temperance must characterize the great movement, 
otherwise its usefulness will be checked, its moral character 
tainted, and its operations crippled. Let the odd-fellows of each 
town aim at committee-rooms of their own, with a central hall, 
having its library, lecture-room, and school-rooms for day classes 
for members’ children, and evening classes for the members them- 
selves; and odd-fellowism will be generally hailed as one of the 
greatest and most philanthropic movements of the present age. 


The Movements of the Italian Hefagers--It is well known to 
those who interest themselves in the social state of contempo- 
rary nations, that none can live in Italy who will not acquiesce 
unscrupulously in the belief of the ruling powers. Many of the 


It is. 





wisest of her people have left her shores to take refuge from 
intolerance in ours; preferring to trust to Providence for sub- 
sistence in a strange land, rather than to remain in their own, 
where learning is fettered, independence is trampled on, and 
freedom is unknown. 

Some of these have lately commenced the publication of a 
Magazine here, the first number of which is now before us. It is 
called “ L’Eco di Savonarola,” and is intended to be the organ of 
Italian Reformed Christians. In a well-written introduction 
the editors say that, “ abhorring sectarianism, and holding that 
union in a spirit of love is essential to Christ’s disciples, their 
purpose is to inculcate the authority of the Scriptures, the 
divinity of Christ, and: salvation only possible through Him,” 
They. proceed,—* We. intend to. teach: Italians here. that’ the 
Romish faith which they believe ignorantly, is founded: on. these 


principles; the misfortune being that they are mixed with much 


error. Our sole desire is to awaken in them that faith which 
they profess withot comprehending ; and to clear, by the light 
of revelation, their confused notions of ion.” They 
conclude by declaring that “ We will fight against error, but 
will not cease to regard our brothers as members of Christ’s 
body, although they are deluded by the spirits of darknéss' which 
they have made angels of light. * * * > We to‘ Italians 
who: condemn-the Inquisition, and have . rejected the iniquitous 
dogma. held by the Romish Church, that: violence and: persecu- 
tion should be the bonds of faith. We.speak.to.a people who 
feel the want of toleration and fraternal association ; our prin- 
ciples are those which have dictated to Christians of -the 
Reformed Church their idea of. evangelical alliance ;- and we 
believe that Italy, blessed with’ toleration, will not have reason’ 
to regard religious liherty as a rock of offence, but as a founda- 
tion for social welfare.” 

This is written in a healthy spirit. Tolerant themselves, the 
editors would be tolerated; under persecution, they would 
rather enlighten their ignorant enemies than resent the injuries: 
they have done them. Actuated by such motives, and swayed 
by such feelings, they have our heartiest wishes for success. 

We call attention to them and their. new effort, ‘that our 
readers may know their principles ; and that they may: have an 
opportunity of sympathizing, if not co-operating, with earnest 
supporters of freedom. and living battlers ~ for -truth,-: Their 
Magazine is cheap, and. well got up. : It is. writtensby.well- 
known persons (among whom, we. may name Signore’ Giocci,’ 
whose memoirs were lately published) ; and:we would recom- 
mend all those of our intelli nt supporters, who’would step 
from the ordinary cramped school of Italian letters, to read it 
carefully and .digest it fully; for it breathes a spirit: of :inde- 
pendence, and a love of freedom; which is the more admirable 
since it is so rarely to be met with in the Italian language. 

; C. M. Cuarres, 
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